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AN ORIGINAL NOVEL, 


CHAPTER VII. 


By return of mail Woodville received 
the following answer to the letter record- 
ed in the foregoing chapter. How he 
relished its contents, may appear here- 
after. 


“ Worcester, April 22, 1805. 
“ MOST WHIMSICAL, 

** | shall not, at this time, attempt 
to controvert your vile sophistry, by the 
power of logic, for two very cogent rea- 
sons. ‘The first is founded on the old 
adage— 

‘A man, convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.’ 


The second is predicated on my know- 
ledge of your disposition and character ; 
for, | am now (since the perusal of your 
last) more than ever convinced that you 
are labouring under a malady which will 
speedily work its own cure. Itis, I per- 
ceive, rapidly approaching a crisis, when 
the delirium will vanish, and you will 
awake from the illusive dream, blushing 
with shame for the extravagant incohe- 
rencies which have escaped you during 
the paroxysms of romance and eccentri- 
city. 

‘* To express myself without a meta- 
phor, Woodville, you are really making 
yourself very ridiculous. Pardon the 
sincerity of friendship—did 1 not love 
you, I would not take the trouble of at 
tempting to save you irom the gulph of 
wretchedness and disgrace into which 
you are seeking to plunge yourself, to- | 
gether with all the hopes of your friends. | 





| But as you are the only being whom I 
|have thought worthy of taking to my 





heart, IT will not abandon you until you 
have entirely abandoned yourself ; for, 
though my predilection for you cannot 
be easily accounted for, it still continues 
with unabated sincerity. Judge, then, 
if it ought not to vex me to behold the 
pet on which I have placed my affections, 
ruining all my projects for his welfare, 


and hoarding up for himself stores of} 


certain misery. I have not patience to 
speak calmly of follies which you attempt 





to justify on the score of * liberal and | 


enlightened opinions.’ By Heaven! a 





ways proves a thorny practice; and you, 
my triend, like every other rash simple- 
ton, who has madly rushed blindly and 
headlong into the experiment, will soon 
find, that though sweet as honey to the 
taste, it is bitter as wormwood in diges- 
tion. | 

** No doubt you would find the com- 
mencement of your tour pleasant, and 


the path variegated with the most tempt- 


| 


ing beauties. During that short period 
of rapture which is aptly termed the 


‘honey-moon, you would, perhaps, meet 


i 
| 


with joys sufficient to justify all your ra- 
tional bopes, wishes, and anticipations. 


few such arguments from your per would | Nay, for the best part of a year the jour- 
do more toward destroying, in myself, | 2€Y might be tolerable, though even that 


those opinions to which you allude, than | 


| t doubt. 


But let us suppose four, five, 


all the arguments of theologians for eigh- | | or six years, passed away, and half that 
teen centuries. Why will you not be a' | number of-love-pledges added to your 


man, and leave the nonsense of romance | | domestic circle. 
to boarding-school misses, and hopeless | pose, too, (what is much less 
| that you have, in the mean time, learned 
| to reflect a little. 


old maids ? 
‘ Fie on't! Oh, fie!’ 


Suppose this, and sup- 
s probable, ) 


Can your reflections, 
| think you, be agreeable, when the sub- 


‘* As I said before, | am not going to | ject is a rising family to provide for, 


reason with you ; 
few moments, from the air-built castles | 
of fiction which your sublimated fancy | 


but do descend, for a} without the means of making such pro- 


vision? We will suppose that the wife 
vis reconciled to her lot—that she has for- 


has erected, and deign to step, for once, | ‘giv en you the irrepafable injury of blast- 
upon this dirty planet which we every: | ing brighter prospects which she might 


day folks inhabit, while I put to you a 
few plain questions, and throw away | 


| 


| have enjoyed. But will your unforta- 
nate offspring be reconciled to their lot ? 


upon you a dozen words of grave advice. | Will they forgive you for giving them an 
** Are you desirous, at the age of twen- | existence without the means of susiain- 


ty-one, to commence a life of poverty | ing it? 


and certain wretchedness ; and to drag | 
with you, along that cheerless path, a de- | 


Will they believe that you have 
used them well in ‘ pushing them from 
shore,’ and ‘ launching them into life,’ 


icate being whom you profes withou er, compass, sail, or oar 
licate b ho fess to love ? || without rudder, co , sail, ? 


If this, upon cool reflection, is your de- | 
termination, | have mistaken your heart. ! 
But, alas! my friend never reflects ! 

‘1 can easily anticipate your reply : 
‘ Love will strew the path with flowers, | 
sweeten our toils, and lighten the load of | 
poverty. With the girl that | love, a 
hovel will be a palace ; with her at my | | 
side | can dine sumptuously on the coar- | 
sest of viands ; and with her in my arms, | 
repose sweetly on a pallet of straw.’ 

** Now, | must confess, that this is all 
vastly pretty—on paper. 1 have heard 
it often ; it is ever a rosy theory, but al- 








exposing their tender frail barks upon 
the turbulent ocean of time, without 
provisions for the voyage, or the science 
to direct it? When they, in their turn, 
begin to reflect, will they thank a parent)” 
who, blindly regardless of every thing, 
but present selfish gratification, has entail- 
d upon them poverty, ignorance, and 

menial labour, when he might have pur- 

sued a different course ? 

** But enough of this. I feel under 
no apprehensions of your being, at pre- 
sent, on the poiut of embarking in the 
desperate enterprise I deprecate. Your 
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present malady, I repeat, will soon work | 


its own cure. It is true, a relapse may 
be apprehended, whenever a similar 
cause exists; but from the one which 
now operates, no danger can accrue. 
Sophia will soon be united to the man 
she loves; to a man whose affection, 
character, situation, and prospects in 
life, are such as promise every felicity 


that a reasonable female can expect. |} 


Their affection is mutual ; for, notwith- 
standing all you have said about ‘ con- 
fessions’ and ‘ elopements,’ | can assure 
you that her heart ts not your’s. Nay, 
thou paragon of vanity, I will tell you 
even a greater secret still—you do not 
love Sophia. You may have deceived 
yourself, but not your friend ; and the 
day is not far distant when you will ac- 
knowledge the truth of my assertion. 

“ The fact is, Solon, you are a stran- 
ger to your own heart. Sophia was the 
first pretty sensible girl with whom you 
ever conversed, and it is not surprising 
that a pleasing impression was, conse- 
quently, left qn yourmemory. But it is 
not love. Had you for two years past, 
been more conversant with the virtuous | 


| Away then, with the ridiculous ideas of | 





part of the sex, you would ere this have 
felt the same affection for several, that! 
you now feel for one ; and [ have no 
doubt, that at the expiration of ten years 
. from this period, you will have sworn 
eternal constancy to as many fair ones— 
that is, if you escape matrimony —and| 
even without such exception, I would| 
not be your surety for the contrary. | 

“1 know you, Woodville. Timid 
yourself of making advances to a new 
object, you will waft until invited by an 
approving smile. Then adieu to all| 
former impressions ; then comes the ex-| 
‘clamation—‘ I am now convinced that | 

_ never Joved before.’ 

* One word on business, and I have 
done. You have just embarked (as the 
partner of your worthy uncle) in the 
hazardous enterprize of commercial spe- 
culation. The capital on which you are 
to build, is small, and no part of it your 
own. Be careful, then, as you value re- 
putation and happiness, to-do justice to 
your benefactor; which you cannot do 
but by directing your every exertion to 

promote the interest of the establish- 
ment ; by being’ pradent in your expen- 
ses, and by remaining in single blessed- 





hess for half a dozen years, at least. | 


a 


» 








elopement and marriage! Awake from 
your dream of fiction, and resume the 
exercise of that rationality with which | 
you are highly gifted. | | 

©] shall conclude this hasty letter, 
(destitute of method and arrangement,) 
by quoting a line from your favourite 
Shakspeare : 


‘ Put money in thy purse.’ 


“ Your’s, &c. 
« T, FLANDERS. 
« Solon Woodville.” 


[ To be continued. ] 
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THE CALIPH ALMANSER, 


OR, 
HOW TO JUDGE OF MEN. 


A TALE. | 


Fana Cosrou, surnamed Adhad Eddou- | 
lat, was one of the greatest men of the | 
east- A renowned warrior, a noble and 
generous conqueror, a skilful politician ; 
he united in his own person all those 
talents and virtues which cause the names 
of kings to descend to the remotest pos- 
terity. After having reduced Persia by 
the force of his arms, and taken posses- 
sion of Bagdad, the residence of the ca- 
liphs, he had seated himself on the 
throne of those monarchs, ministers of one 
God, and representatives of his prophet ; 
and being desirous of promoting the hap- 
piness of the people whom Providence 
had confided to his care, he was one day 
conversing familiarly with his principal 
courtiers on the best means for attaining | 
this desirable object, and he spoke of the | 
artifices which a king must practise to | 
avoid being deceived, and to be able to! 
know the real worth of the men by whom 
he is surrounded. 

The courtiers of Adhad-Eddoulat, each 
in his turn gave their advice. Adhad 
smiled whilst listening to them, for he 
clearly perceived that they were pre- 
cisely prescribing the several methods to 
be deceived. There was among them a 
learned doctor, held in much reverence 
in Bagdad, not only on account of his 
extensive knowledge, but still more for 
the noble frankness of his manners, and 
the probity of his principles. This sage 








was named Morad: he preserved a pro- 


found silence, whilst these selfish coun- 
sellors continued their fulsome discourses, 
Adhad-Eddoulat observed him, and said 
to him, ‘‘ And thou, Morad, why dost 
not thou, like the rest, give thy advice ? 
Dost thou imagine that we will refuse to 
be instructed in the most useful science 





| for kings ? Tell me, then, what are the 


‘most certain methods ‘by which we may 
|judge of the true value of men?” ** My 
|lord,” replied Morad, ‘‘ whilst your cour- 
‘tiers were giving you, on this subject, 


| such admirable counsels, | thought of the 


‘renowned Caliph Almanser, the creator 


of Bagdad, and the glory of the east. 


| This great man possessed in an eminent 
degree this knowledge, less difficult, per- 
-haps, than you imagine it to be; and if 
your highness will deign to listen to me, 
I will relate to you the methods he em- 
ployed to form a true judgment of the 
men whom he designed to associate with 
himself in the administration of the go- 
vernment of an extensive empire.” 
‘* Proceed,” said Adhad-Eddoulat, ‘I 
listen to thee with attention, and I burn 
with impatience to hear this history, and 
to profit by it.” “It is very simple.” 
‘*So much the better, if it be true.’ « It 
is rather long.”’ ‘* It will be too short if 
it be useful.” 

Then Morad began as follows : 

At the period of my history the Caliph 
Abou-Giafar-Almanser had just lost his 
grand treasurer. After the decease of 
this minister, it appeared, on examining 
the details of his administration, that he: 
had diminished the public treasure, and 
amassed for himself immense riches at 
the expense of wholé provinces, which 
were desolated by his rapacious and nu- 
merous exactions. Almanser felt the 
necessity of replacing this faithless minis- 
ter by a man who would not abuse the: 
power with which he should be invested. 
But where was to be found a man wor- 


\ thy to be trusted with so important a 


charge ? Where the probity that would 
not be liable to be seduced by the pros- 
pect of immense treasures, a part of 
which it would be so easy to appropriate 
to one’s own use with impunity ? Your 
highness may well conceive that such a 
place was sought after by the first lords 
ofthe court. All put forward their pre- 
tensions ; all employed gold and intrigues 
to succeed; all made the highest protes- 
tations of zeal and devotion to the public 
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_ he called to him one of his courtiers, and |, 
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service. 
ed undecided, and no one was chosen for 
the vacant office. 

In the mean time all eyes were turned 
toward Agib, whose fortune was im- 
mense, and whose eminent talents were 
well known. He was already spoken of 
as a candidate likely to succeed, and he 
flattered himself with the expectation of 
being shortly invested with the oflice of 
grand treasurer of the empire. The 
Caliph had often heard speak of Agib, 
known by him. Whilst thus undecided, 
said to him: ‘‘For a long time past I 
have been solicited on behalf of Agib; I 





grand treasurer; but first.1 must know} 
him. 
thou shalt take me to his house and in- | 
troduce me to him as one of thy friends ; | 


' 


The caliph, however, remain- | 


‘the Caliph, who has distinguished me in 
a most particular manner, and has iv- 
stantly heaped his favours upon me ; that 


They now bring in ices and sherbet, 
and each one seats himself round a table 
magnificently decorated. The first place | 





female dancers exhibit their talents and 
but he had never seen him, and was not | their graces before this brilliant assem- 
| blage of guests, who fail not to extol the 
merit of Agib, to exalt the extent of his 
knowledge, his fine taste, and his no- 
bleness of mind. 

have some idea of constituting him my ' grand-treasureship. 


1 than Agib ?” 


is given to the courtier, the other places 
are distributed according to the rank 
and riches of the respective guests ; the 
poor stranger would have been suffered 
to stand, if he had not adopted the reso- 
lution to take his seat the last. The 
most exquisite perfumes are burnt. A 
troop of youthful musicians and beautiful 





They speak of the. 

‘** You are the man | 
| who will obtain it,” say they. ‘* Where 
Where will he find a more skilful man | 
Then, every one is eager | 


This night I will disguise myself, | can the Caliph make a better choice ? | 


‘it is expected I shall shortly become the 
most powerful nobleman in Bagdad. But 
| 1 again charge thee to keep well my se- 


| 
! 


| 





| 
} 
i} 


cret. 
prematurely to reveal it, 


If any thing should induce thee 
1 will punish 
thee as a traitor.” 

[To be continued} 
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PEDESTRIAN KAMBLE 
THROUGH 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By G. F. Busby, Esg 
[Concluded from our last. 
New-Church, August 7 


From Ryde, where we stopped only 


thou shalt speak of me in terms of the to solicit of him his patronage when he | till we had made the few observations for 


highest praise, thou shalt exalt my merit, | iF 


shall be grand-treasurer ; 


for all have | which the place afforded occasion, we 


my knowledge, my wisdom, and above | friends or relations for whom they wish | | proceeded onward through the interio: 


At the same time, thou ‘to provide. 


Agib already, in anticipa- | \of the isle, intending to sleep at New- 


shalt add that it is a pity I should be so} tion, enjoys the brilliant prospect which | i \Church. Our road hay across one of the 


ill-treated by fortune as to be poor and}; 
wretched. 


be excited: thy life should pay for thy 
disobedience.”? The courtier prostrated 
himself, and swore to obey his absolute 
command. 

At night, Almanser, clothed in the 
plainest habiliments, was conducted to 
the house of Agib by the courtier, who, | 





protégé. 
duce to you a man who has rendered me | 
the most important services. He ts en- | 
1} 
ledge is various and extensive. He is, || 
indeed, a model of probity and virtue ; 





Have a care to preserve my | 
secret, that not the least'suspicion may | 





served profound silence ; but, 
| with an affected timidity, which appear- 
‘ed, however, perfectly natural, he said | fragrance, were frequent on our route. 
‘« My || Principally we passed through corn fields 
faithful to his promise, spoke thus to his | lord, I beg of you the favour to think of| and fields of barley, and 


| an unexamoled zeal. 
dowed with excellent qualities, his know- ik 


‘they have presented to bis imagina-| 
tion, He promises all that is asked 
of him ; the courtier is, above all, assur- 


ed before hand that he will obtain every | 


thing for* which he may deign to ask. 
The poor stranger, for a long time, pre- 
at last, 


to the future grand-treasurer : 


portant dignity. 


and misfortunes have deprived me of the | 
whole of my fortune, and have left me 
| nothing but my honour and my integrity.” 


‘loveliest countries fancy can picture 


| The disposition of the ground seems to 
have been planned by Nature when she 


li 


but fortune has ill-treated him; he is a;| Agib replies to him by a smile which is | 


man of the highest merit, but destitute of | 
Agib sa- || The guests depart, and the stranger takes 


riches, and unknown to fame.” 
luted the courtier, spoke to him in the| 


meant to refuse and to promise nothing. 


his leave with the courtier who had in- 


most complimentary terms, lavished on || troduced him. 


him the most flattering eulogics, and no- | 
ticed the stranger by a slight inclination | 
of the head. At this instant some of 
Agib’s friends were ushered in; he ap- 
proached them with assiduity, and ex- 
hausted himself in protestations of friend- 
ship. The stranger, so meanly attired, 
was no longer thought of; he was not 
even saluted. 


Eight days had just elapsed, when the 
Caliph again called to his presence the 
courtier, and said to him, ‘“ To-night 
thou shalt conduct me to the house of 
Agib; 1 will present myself in a magnifi- 
cent dress, numerous slaves shall attend 
me, and thou shalt announce that I have 
experienced a most extraordinary change 








of fortune; that I have been presented to 


% ay 





was in a mood to form a habitation for 
some incorrupt and favourite race. Hill 


| and valley—wood, plain, and glen—how 
| delightfally intermingled '! 
‘and cottages, 


Farm-house+ 
embosomed in foliage and 


not seldom 


‘* Permit me, Agib, to intro- | me when you are invested with this im- | tracked our way over sofi-swelling, bo- 
I will serve you with | ‘somy eminences of clover, whose deep- 


Great reverses | | glowing crimson lent a gorgeous relief to 


the chaste simplicity of the surrounding 
| plains. Tracts of fern and purple heath 
occasionally varied the aspect of the 
country, and even the marl pits, with 
their bare, barren, glaring walls and pro- 
minences, were not without their use and 
effect in this assemblage of every raral 
beauty. The commencement of our 
journey afforded us frequent glimpses of 
the water, and the effect of these tran- 
sient additions to the landscape will not 
admit of description. 1 might tell you 
of the waves glistening in#flashing bril- 
liancy through the casual interstices of 
the woods, now reposing in unruffled 
tranquillity, now gently agitated by some 








smoothly-gliding bark, whose snow-white 
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sails, reflecting the light of the evening 
sun, passed serenely by like the unreal 
beauties of a vision; but this—what 
would it be? A faint, cold, indefinite re- 
presentation of beauties to be felt, not 
related. My heart was, at once, soften- 
ed and elated ; the magic of nature struck 
and penetrated my soul ; it was the last— 
. yes, it might be, the last time I should 
tread the soil of my fathers. With the 
sénsations produced by the exquisite 
loveliness of the scene were mingled a 
thousand tender and bitter regrets for 
the affectionate and noble relatives I had 
left—noble, not only by descent, but by 
every generous and praise-worthy quali- 
ty that can adorn a private station. To 
resume, for I perceive my feelings are 
running away with me, a few miles to the 
left, throughout our route, and shining in 
all the splendour of a vesper illumina- 
tion, the village of Brading was distinctly 
visible. Thus we went on, pleased with 
each other, and ourselves, and enchanted 
by the fascinating prospects continually 
presented to our view; but, neverthe- 
less, fatigue, and the increasing lateness 
of the evening, warned us of the neces- 
sity of quickening our pace, if we did not 
mean to repose beneath the canopy of 
the skies. But we had lost out way, and 
were about to call a council of war, when 
our good angel interfered in the shape 
ef a rustic, who, poiuting to the left, 
showed us the village we were in search 
of, situate partly in a vale, and partly on 
a declivity about half a mile from the spot 
where we stood. Accompanied by our 
guide, we speedily gained our destination. 

New-Church, small as it is, may with 
propriety be divided into Upper and 
Lower, the more regular moiety of the 
village occupying the eminence, while 
the detached dwellings are distributed 
over the vale. The ascent tothe higher 
division seemed most worthy a tourist’s 
notice. As you proceed, the banks of the 
road rise rapidly to the height, say, of 
sixty feet ; the sides, jagged with promi- 
nences of varied hues, according to the 
difference of the soil composing their 
layers, are likewise diversified with tufts 
of wild vegetation ; and sometimes a tree, 
_ projecting almost horizontally from its 
tain-washed bed, hangs over the path, 
and adds a grace to the scene, which, 
however, scarcely asks the aid of adven- 
fitious embellishment. Mark, too, the 











flood of golden light pouring down the 
ravine, brightening the minutest re- 
cess of the secluded spot, illuminating 
the scattered verdure on its edges, and 
slumbering on the half shaded casements 
of the cottages sprinkled over the decli- 
vity. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock 
when we arrived, and it was not without 
some little difficulty and self-exertion that 
we at length procured a meal, such as 
was required by travellers who had jour- 
neyed for nearly twenty four hours, 
without any refreshment, and exposed to 
the scorching beams of an August sun. 


Shanklin. 


We rose tolerably early, and while 
that portion of our breakfast undertakeh 
to be provided by our ancient and good- 
humoured hostess was preparing, strolled 
through the village on a kind of foraging 
expedition. Bread, butter, milk, tea, 
and sugar, were in our contract; but the 
etceteras of a good breakfast were not to 
be obtained by the same means you would 
employ at Long’s or Fladong’s. In our 
ramble for these we entered several 
farm-houses, and were much pleased 
with the unsophisticated minds and man- 
ners of their rustic tenants. In our con- 
versation with these good people, we 
learned that the distress so general in 
other parts of the kingdom, had been se- 


|verely experienced even in this beautiful 


and secluded region. though it appears 
to have been not inconsiderably alleviat- 
ed by the benevolence of the more opu- 
lent land owners and farmers. At the 
last house we stopped at, the extent and 
style of the building, the well-carpeted 
floors, and handsome modern furniture, 
announced a superior race, and the 
urbane manners of the occupiers verified 
the supposition. We were received by a 
lovely girl, over whose cheek the “ young 
pomegranate” had strewn 


“Its bloom in blossoms ever new,” 


and whose blue, melting eyes, spoke a 
language—how sweet—how heart-thril- 
ling! Still dwells that beam on my me- 
mory—there her angelic smile yet lin- 
gers—yet, dear , susceptible as you 
may imagine my heart to be, | pray you 
do not suppose I was in love—that pas- 
sion I have yet to feel; 1 am not old in 
years, but I seem already to have out- 
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lived every joy, but one. Very similar 
are Byron’s feelings and my own; with 
this difference, however? that J have 
hopes—and sublime ones—beyond this 
world ; but all my expectations of earthly 
happiness are bounded to this—a compe- 
tency, the society of the few I esteem, 
and repose on the bosom of one who 
would love me for—myself—myself only. 
This last wish you will pronounce ro- 
mantic; I grant it: yet itis, I will not 
say probable, but possible. Should it 
ever be my lot to attach the favourable 
regards of such an one, and a spirit of 
prophecy seems to assure it to me—then 
shall I rest contetted—nay, happy. But 
1 wander—to return to the young lady 
already mentioned ; the softness, the an- 
gelic sweetness of her looks, might have 
tempted a coxcomb or profligate to im- 
pertinent freedoms. She appeared about 
sixteen, and conversed with us with all 
the frankness of innocence, and the sua- 
vity of polished life. Lovely flower— 
may no rude hand tear thee from the 
shades of which thou art the ornament 
and grace ! 

She asked us to breakfast—was it 
possible to decline an invitation so sweetly 


pgiven, and from such lips? So, sending 


word to Baucis that we should not return 
for a couple of hours, we sat down—with 
the family—to their morning repast. 
The brother, a youth of fifteen, had been 
in the fleet that took Lord Amherst to 
China ; but as he was not attached to the 
embassy, he did not proceed beyond 
Quang-choo-foo (vulgarly Canton.) He 
is a lively ingenuous youth, fond of an 
adventurous life, and warmly attached 
to his parents and sister. The father 
and mother, two most respectable cha- 
racters, bear in their countenances no 
mark of sorrow for their exchange of the 
costly elegancies of a town-life for the 
purer joys of a rural solitude, where, 
cheered by the affectionate attentions of 
their children, their days glide on in un- 
interrupted felicity, and their last sigh 
will be breathed in the arms of filial af- 
fection. 


With regret we took leave of this 
amiable family, and, having settled with 
our hostess, went onward to Shanklin, a 
place situate on the south-eastern shore 
of the Isle, and of whose beauty we had 
heard frequent eulogia. The country 
through which we passed was, I think, 
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richer and more varied than the tracts 
through which we had journeyed the 
preceding day, but I cannot recal to me- 
mory any one spot possessing the pecu- 
liar charms of New-Church Shute. 

We arrived at Shanklin about two 
o’clock, and having given directions for 
dinner, wandered through the groves and 
glens of that delicious place, whose en- 
chanting scenery strongly reminded me 
of Fenelon’s description of the bower of 
Calypso. ‘To the right, the snowy cliffs 
extend a considerable distance along the 
coast—a vast rent in the rocks, called 
the Chine, is replete with beauties of 
the most exquisite kind ™ and to those 
who (like us) bid defiance to fatigue, af- 
fords a rich display of the more romantic 
charms of nature. The left presents the 
village of Shanklin, with its dependant 
farms, .distributed over a tract, small in- 
deed in extent, but embracing within its 
limits every sylvan grace and attraction. 


Lines written at Shanklin. 


A garland, a sweet blushing garland, I send, 
Of blooms and flowers 
From Shanklin’s bowers, 
Where the rose and the lily in wild beauty blend. 


Oh, the sweetest retreats for affection are there! 
And love might twine 
Round his holiest shrine, 
The brightest of wreaths for the young and the 
fair. 


Here we staid till about 6 o’clock, and 
then, nearly in the same direction as that 
m which we set out, returned to Ryde. 

Believe me, Dear 
Your’s, 
GEORGE FREDERICK BUSBY. 
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Translated for the Columbian. 


Description of the hospital for the insane at Aver- 
sa, in the kingdom of Naples, extracted from 
the unpublished Journal of a tour made inthe 
year 1817, in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


After having traversed a short path, 
we discovered their modest edifice in the 
midst of the most smiling country. The 
bell called the people of the neighbour 
hood to mass, which is daily attended by 
the unhappy patients in the hospital. 
The holy ceremonies were just beginning 
as we entered. A part of the church 
was filled with people from the town and 
neighbcurhood. In the choir and side 
seats there were men of all ages and 








conditions, almost all dressed in an uni- 
form manner ; in the middle were some 
grenadiers ; and in the front a numerous | 
military orchestra, made the sacred roof 
re-echo with the most melodious sounds. 
Every thing inspired meditation and de- 
votion. My guide said to me—** Those 
whom you thus see silent and devout at 
the foot of the altar—those who are in 
military uniform, and who pay homage 
with their arms to the God of armies— 
those who make the temple resound with 
their harmonious concert, are so many 
victims to that dreadful malady which de- 
prives man of his reason ; even he whom 
you see penetrated with respect and fear, 
assisting the priest in the expiatory sa- 
crifice, is himself one of those unfortu- 
nate beings.”’ It is not easy to express 
the surprize that I felt, and the emotion 
excited in my mind, by this terrible and 
delicious contrast of the wretchedness 
and grandeur of the human mind. Di- 
vine service was over, and the agitation 
of my mind still continued. My guide 
perceived it, took me by the hand, and 
conducted me into a passage which leads 
from the chapel to the interior of the 
house. It is here, said he, that the in- | 
frabitants of this place repair to their 
usual occupation. 

At a certain signal given, they assem- 
bled at a place destined for the muster 
of the morning. My surprize was in- 
creased on beholding, that when they ar- 
rived at the middle of a spacious court, 
they all ranged themselves in a line in 
the peristyle which ran roundit. A pro- 
found silence prevailed when the direc- 
tor of this establishment appeared. On 
seeing him | observed the most melan- 
choly rejoice, and yield to the sweetest 
emotions of the heart! | fancied myself 
in the bosom of a numerous family, as- 
sembled in the morning round a father 
who loves his children. The Director, 
passing through the ranks which they 
formed, listened to the recital of their 
sufferings, the wants, the grievances, the 
dreams, the follies of each, and replied 
to all with words of peace and consola- 
tion. His words seemed as a talisman, 
which calmed their agitation, dispelled 
melancholy, and spread serenity and 
smiles on the most thoughtful and per- 
turbed countenances. This species of 
review being terminated, most of them 
went into the garden contiguous to the 
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court. There several games were ar- 
ranged, judiciously managed to afford 
them a gentle and agreeable gymnastic 


exercise, and to dissipate the gloomy 


thoughts in which some were habitually 
plunged. 

While contemplating this kind of con- 
test, I perceived that the presence of the 
spectators, and the natural desire of re- 
ceiving the prize given to the victor, ex- 
cited in their hearts a noble emulation. 
While many of the patients thus indulg- 
ed in the pleasures of this wholesome 
recreation, others walked about in silence 
and avoided company; others declaimed 
aloud; here, several of them were culti- 
vating flowers; there, others stood im- 
moveable and so plunged in deep reflec- 
tion, that it seemed as if the fall of the 
edifice could not have aroused them from 
their abstraction. 

I had spent an hour in this manner, 
and was absorbed in the ideas which the 
sight inspired, when my guide invited my 
companion and myself to ascend a high 
story. We proceeded by a magnificent 
staircase, at the top of which an elegant 
vase, filled with fine perfumes, diffused 
an agreeable odour through the whole 
building. On the right two of our gre- 
nadiers stood sentinels before an arsenal 
of simulated arms. Curiosity prompted 
me to put several questions to them, but 
I could not obtain any answer, as they 
imagined that to break silence would be 
a great breach of military discipline. 





We then entered a large saloon, neat- 
ly decorated, where we found several 
of the insane, who, like people in the 
full possession of their reason, were pass- 
ing the time in agreeable conversation, 
or in playing on various instruments of 
music, singing pleasing songs, and hymns 
of gratitude in honour of the king, whose 
bust is placed between the statues of 
Pity and Wisdom, who place a crown on 
his brow offered by the love of his sub- 
jects. In the adjoining apartments some 
young men of distinguished birth quietly 
amused themselves in playing billiards. 

Astonished at the urbanity, the deco- 
rum, the tranquillity, and the politeness 
of this unfortunate family, a stranger 
could not help saying, ‘‘ Where then are 
the insane ?”’——‘* Wherever you turn 
your eyes,” answered my guide, ‘the 
peace, the regularity, and the good tem- 
per, which you witness here, are the 
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fruits of vigilance, of order, and of a skil- 
ful combination of the different methods 
‘of promoting health, and of a happy ap- 
plication of the means pointed out by 
medicine, moral philosophy, anda pro- 
found knowledge of the mind,” 

In more than one kind of mental de- 
rangement the difficult art of administer- 
ing medicines, and above all, that of pre- 
scribing the use of them, must occupy 
the first rank. Hospitals for the insane, 
governed like places of confinement, or 
like prisons destined to secure dangerous 
patients, who must be sequestered from 
society, are calculated only to multi- 
ply the kinds of victims whom they con- 
tain. 

In this hospital, the ancient rigorous 
treatment of the patients has been happi- 
ly replaced by tender and affectionate 
cares, by the admirable art of gaining 
the mind, and by a mild and pleasant 
firmness. Experience soon demonstrates 
the advantages of this system, and every 
body acknowledges that it was inspired, 
not by the blind empyricism of ill-judged 
pity, bat by profound knowledge and en- 
lightened reflections on the cause of in- 
sanity, and.the means ef effecting its 
cure. 

It struck twelve, and the experiment 
ceased, it being the hour of dinner. As 
we proceeded to see the refectory, the 
Chevalier Linguiti, the other physician, 
pointed out the dark chamber, whose 
floor and walls are covered with mal- 

» to confine the maniacs when the 
fit of phrezy is on them; and the beds 
on which the patients are placed in such 
a manner (the circulation being unob- 
structed) it is impossible erdhem to in- 
jure themselves or others. He likewise 
showed us the strait waistcoat, which 
permits the insane to walk about at their 
ease without being able to commit any 
excess. he theatre was also pointed 
out to us where these unfortunate per- 
_. §ons recreate themselves in representing 
be ‘pieces ; and, lastly, that of the 
ts, where their minds are frequent- 
Miverted in a very beneficial manner. 
I saw. this whole family again assem- 
bled at the table. Unhappily it was still 
too numerous, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent and daily cures which ally re- 
store a great number of its members to 
the state, to their relations, to the arts, 
the sciences, and humanity, The bread, 







the wine, the meat, the soup, all the ali- 
‘ments, were wholesome, of good quality, 
well prepared and well served up ; tran- 
quillity, order, silence, were every 
where observed, but it was then that / 
first became sensible of what kind of place 
Iwas in. The continual agitation of the 
insane, the motion of their muscles, 
which is not interrupted in their moments 
of rage, the animal heat which is much 
increased in several of them, the extraor- 
dinary energy of their strength some- 
times excite in them an extraordinary 
degree of voracity ; and it was such in 
some of those unfortunate persons, that 
they devoured their food like ferocious 
beasts, appearing insatiable, however 
great the quantity which the kind direc- 
tor placed before them. 

Their physiognomy, their gestures, 
their secret manceuvres, which would 
cause them to be taken more for brutes 
than men, evidently proved that during 
these moments they were wholly depriv- 
ed of reason, and governed solely by in- 
stinct! 


Na 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, DATED, 











New-York, June 22d, 1819. 
DEAR SIR, 


I have several times had occasion to 
express to you my opinion of various 
works, lately published by American au- 
thors. But among those which have a 
particular claim upon public attention, I 
know of none more deserving of it than 
“Tue Brice Remarker, or compen- 
dious dissertations respecting social and 
domestic relations, and the various eco- 
nomy of life,” from the pen of the 
Rev. Ezra Sampson, of Hudson, N. Y. 
His observations are deep and correct, 
evincing a close sg peed inspection 
of men and things. His style is simple, 
perspicuous and nervous. It is a book 
well calculated: to the times, and will 
prove very beneficial to all who peruse 
it with attention. Like our illustrious 
Franklin, he has given to the world the 
best maxims of. morality in a concise and 
| practical way. I would recommend it 
to the community at large, but, especial- 
ly, to the, youth of our country. 

With the highest esteem, 
| Your’s, ~ 
JOHN W. PICKET. 
S. Woopworta, Esq. 


——_ 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following advertisement appeared 
in Granway’s Daily Advertiser, printed 
in Calcutta, on the 6th of September, 
1818 :—** Be it known, that six fair ang 
pretty young Ladies, with two sweet and 
engaging children, lately imported from 
Europe, having the roses of health bloom. 
ing in their cheeks, and joy sparkling in 
their eyes, possessing amiable tempers, 
and highly accomplished, yielding tacitly 
to all necessary wishes, whom the most 
indifferent cannot behold without expres. 
sions of rapture, are to be raffled for next 
door to the British Gallery.—Scheme, 
20 tickets, at 12 rupees each. The 
highest of the three throws, doubtless, 
takes the most fascinating,” &c. 





HEROISM OF A QUAKER. 


In the late American war, a New-York 
trader was chased by a French privateer, 
and having four guns and plenty of small 
arms, it was agreed to stand a brush with 
the enemy, rather than be taken prison- 
ers. Among several other passengers, 
was an athletic quaker, who, though he 
withstood every solicitation to lend a 
hand, as being contrary to his religious 
tenets, kept walking backward and for- 
ward on the deck without any apparent 
fear ; the enemy all the time pouring in 
their shot. At length the vessels hav- 
ing approached close to each other. a dis- 
position to board was manifested by the 
French, which was very soon put ‘into 
execution ; and the quaker being on the 
look out, the first man that jumped on 
board, he unexpectedly sprang toward, 
and grappling’him forcibly by the collar, 
said, ‘Friend, thou hast no business 
here,” at the same time hoisting him 
over the ship’s side. 





REPARTEE. 


A quarrelsome French officer late- 
ly traversing one of the Boulevards at 
| Paris, observed a person turn toward 
him and laugh, when he haughtily asked, 
—‘* Pour quoi, Monsieur, riez vous 
quand Je passe?” (why do you laugh, 
sir, as I pass?) to which the other 
quickly rejoined—‘ Pour quoi, Mon- 








l}siewr, passer vous quand Je ris?” (why 


do:you pass, sir, when I laugh ?) 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO LICEA. 
(imitated from Miss Porter.) 


If nought can charm thee, save bright eyes, 
That beam the light of azure skies, 

And cheeks that emulate the rose, 

And lips o’er which the coral throws 

Its brightest red, and silken hair 

That waves o'er brows unknown to care ; 
Oh! the: are aii my visions fled, 

And every hope I cherish’d dead. 


But if those eyes that know ne light, 

Save when thy presence cheers their sight ; 

And cheeks that own no roses hue, 

And only glow when meeting you ; 

If lips without the coral’s red, 

And care-worn brows whence beauty’s fled, 

Could chase indiff’ rence from thy breast, 

Then hope revives, and I am blest. 
MONTRESOR. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO THE BARDS. 


In ancient days, as early bards have feign’d, 

When mental darkness with its horrors reign’d ; 

When Dis presided o’er the Stygian state, 

And Jove’s “ irrevocable word was fate ;” 

Then scowling demons by the lyre were charm’d, 

And hell’s grim chief by music was disarm’d ; 

The forests danced, fell beasts abstain’d from 
blood, 

And joy'd the monsters of the restless flood. 

The love-sick youth then sung his mistress’ praise, 

And tempting maids were won by artless lays. 

Fen now the fair in this enlighten’d age, 

Admire and love the simple rhyming sage ; 

And coyest maids, by such alluring charms, 

Are taught submission to Apollo's arms. 

Come, then, ye bards, whom ail the nine inspire, 

Awake! awake! and touch the trembling lyre 3 

Lo! at your beck the glorious hosts above 

Descend to idolize the maids you love ; 

To shed o’er them their influence benign, 

And lead them captives to the sacred nine ; 

To cause their souls to melt at pity’s strains, 

To sigh whene’er the dulcet lyre complains, 

And, whilst each note displays your latent fears, 

Induce the maid to sympathise in tears. 

Ye who in hymen’s bands enjoy the fair, 

The dearest objects once of all your care, 

Know, that the pow’r which bound their souls to 
you, 

Can make that sacred passion lasting too ; 

Can pour the balm that soothes each rising grief, 

And to each pang administer relief. 

Rise, then, ye bards, your wonted pow’rs display, 

Apollo guides, the muses lead the way ; 

Cupid attends the path that ye pursue, 

And gives the fair to potsy and you. 


HUMPHRY MOPSTAFF. 
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Domi, 17th June, 1819. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO — 


Oh! no, I wish thee not to make 

A vow that thou might’st wish to break ; 
Too well this boding heart would know, 
If ever thine disown’d its vow—— 


Would mark the cold averted eye, 

The distant, too polite, reply ; 

And sicken with despair to know 

Thou would’st, but dare not, break thy vow. 


No, no, thou art not bound to me, 

Except by love and sympathy ; 

And should those tender ties be vain, 

My heart might break, but not complain. 
HARRIET. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


SONNET. 


At thy loved shrine, Parnassian maid! I'd thought 
To kneel no more, no more to woo thee, Muse ; 
Yet why neglect thy fane? thou canst infuse 

A calm within my breast when it is wrought 

With passions turmoil, and oft thou hast brought 
Oblivion to its cares ; oh! then diffuse 
Thy influence o’er my soul when I would use 

The art sublime, “ unteachable untaught :”’ 
Inspire me oft in virtue’s sacred name 

To raise my humble notes, yet oh! ne’er crown 
With inspiration efforts which disclaim 

Her influence, but ever be thy frown 
Dispensed, when I to win a faint acclaim 

Profane thy shrine with strains fair virtue would 

disown. JOCELIN. 





From the Salem Gazette. 


LUCY ANN—A SONG. 
In the manner of Lord Byron. 


Bring that harp, boy, to me, though I know not a 
strain, 

Yet who once struck a harp, he may strike it 
again ; 

I will catch, who cannot, nay, by Phebus who 
can 

Catch the air of thy charms to the life—Lucy Ann. 


Bring that harp, boy, to, me, though its strings be 
untwined, 

Ard tuneless have lain by me, time out of mind ; 

Yet I'll try, who would not, that was half such a 
man, . 

And had halfsuch a theme as the fair—Lucy Ann? 


Boy, boy, bring my harp; peradventure once 
more 

I may wake up a strain, as I waked up of yore ; 

"Twill be sweet, will it not, to see once how it 
Fan, 

To some other less lovely, less lov'd—Lucy Ann? 


I have often been wounded, and many times slain, 

With a Nell, Isabel, Julia Ann, Mary Jane ; 

But revive, who would not, that was lifeless and 
wan, 

At the welcome illusion of fair—Lucy Ann ? 








Gallant chief, when he look'd on our strength and 
our charms, 

And survey'd our assemblage of beauty and arms, 

His eye roved, did it not, o’er each maid and each 
man, 

But it lingered alone on the sweet—Lucy Ann. 


There are many things pretty, in many a fair— 

Pretty form, pretty face, pretty voice, pretty air ; 

All these, may she not, 4 if any one can 

Make a boast of these beauties, 'tis sweet—Lucy 
Ann. 


But the charm is within—'tis the magie of soul, 

That diffuses a breath and a beam o’er the whole; 
Tis the breath, is it not, that the soft breezes fan, 
And the beams of a paradise morn-—Lucy Ann ? 


Such a sweetnessand love, suc) a softness is seen, 

Such an ease in her air, such a grace in her mien, 

I dare say, who would not, if the mother of man, 

Ere she fell, hada daughter, ‘twas like—Lucy 
Ann ? 


There are many lads love a look that is high, 
As ascorn on the lip, and a dark rolling eye ; 
And they seem, do they not, well enough in a 


man ? e 
But a maid wants a blue beaming eye—Lucy 
Ann. 


Thus, as Horace of old held himself as a hone, 
Who could wet others’ wit, but had none of his 
own ; 
So can [, who can not, though no pupil of Pan, 
Yet can whistle an air to his reed—Lucy Ann. 
CHEVALIER 


From the Charleston Times. 
LOVE'S FIRST SIGH. 


If there's an hour more sweet, more blest, 
Amid life’s chequer'd scene, 
If joy e’er fill’d the artiess breast, 
Its cares and fears between, 
‘Tis when the heart, it knows not why, 
With rapture fill'd, breathes love’s first sigh. 


How swiftly sweet the moment's fly, 
*Mid groves or flowery dells, 
When fondly gazing on that eye 
Where purest passion dwells, 
And the young bosom throbbing high, 
With fond alarms breathes love's first sigh. 


And though the time is ever fled, 
And past the joys it gave, 
Yet still shall memory sweetly shed, 
Like moon-beams on the wave— 
A beam that yet shall light the eye, 
And cheer with thought of love’s first sigh. 


THE AMIABLE WIFE. 


The maid I shall love, must be free from disguise, 
Wear her heart on her lips, and hersoul in her eyes ; 
A soul, by the precepts of virtue inform’d ; 

And a heart, by the purest benevolence warm'd. 





Her converse so varied, as ever to please ; 
Unaffectedly cheerful, and polished with ease ; 
Her person attractive, her temper serene, 

And her wit rather brilliant and playful, than keen. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1819. 





TO CURRESPON DENTS. 


Hexry’s Sugar Peas, though plainly dressed, 
possess considerable sweetness, and might not 
prove an unsavoury dish at a village banquet ; 
but would, we fear, e rather a rustic appear- 
ance on the tables of our cits. 

The Traveller cannot be entertained—for we 
have not been entertained by him. 

Augustus may “ love such rural scenes,” as he 
describes, “ around the evening blaze”—but they 
hold out no temptation for those who are already 
suffering from the noon-day blaze of a summer's 
sun. 

The essay on Foreign Literature, is foreign to 
our views 

Female Beauty, by Aurelius, shall adorn the 
columns of our next. 

Laura must excuse us—No possible good could 
be effected by the publication of her communi- 
cation, either to herself or the public. 

Anselmo may feel like a poet, but he does not 
think like one.” One happy though! is worth all 
the fustian in the world. His pieces are declined. 

The same remark will apply, with equal force, 
to “« Stanzas in imitation of Moore,” which strong- 
ly remind us of the properties of the Kaleidoscope, 
producing a variety of figures, pleasing to the | 
eye, but when closely inspected, possessing 
neither order, utility, nor beauty. 

We wish that all our correspondehts would send 


Who, then, have a better right to participate in 
the festivities of next Monday, than the fair 
daughters of Columbia? Without their presence 
to grace the scene, it would lose half its chari-s, 
and be devested of more than half its interest. 
Let them attend, then, in all their native attrac- 
tions;heightened by every modest embellishment 
that art can bestow, that the glow of patriotism 
may receive an additional lustre from the dazzling 
rays of beauty. 

The following Song, is respectfully submitted 
to the readers of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, as 
adapted to the subject of these hasty remarks. 
It is from the pen of our valuable correspondent, 
S. of New-Jersey. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


Again breaks the morning when Liberty, frown- 
ing, 

Allur’da brave yeomanry round her bright Car ; 

Her words lighting eyes, and her fingers, em- 


browning 
Young brows all unconscious of carnage or 
war! 
She cried, “rise! arise injur'd men! from your 
slumbers— 


My temple of beauty lies rifted and low !” 
Then Britain’s proud genius turn’d pale at the 
numbers 
Who echoed her call—who reflected her glow ! 


Stern smiling, she threw, from her station ix 
heaven, 





there ; 





their favours to the office; for it is painful, though 
oftentimes necessary, to resist a personal solicita- 


“tion for the insertion of nonsense. 


‘Fie INDEPENDENCE. 
S96 This is a subject to- which our fair readers can- 






-be insensible ; for their fathers, their brothers, 
lovers, their husbands, their children—have 
all elevated by it from the degradation of 
vassals to the dignified rank of FREEMEN. 
_ But, dear and precious as are the sweets of Liber- 
ty, whatman could enjoy them without the par- 
ticipation of the fair? It was their smiles which 
pronipted en youthful patriots of the revo- 
lution, to deeds.of unparalleled heroism ; and it 
is their @ which now inspire our youth with 
an equal ardour to defend what their fathers won. 
For, as we have before said, on another occasion, 
+ woman ever has been, still is, and always will 
‘de; the main-spring, the primum mobile, of every 
masculine achievement, inthe clown or the hero 
_—the stripling or the men ; and whether she fire 
a Troy, or excite emulation at a game of marbles; 
whether she influence a court, or rule in a dairy— 
the end, cause, and effect, are still the same. We 
may talk of patriotism—we may prate of fame ; 
Dut who can feel the one, or seek the other, but 
for the sake of woman?” 

Since such, then, be the influence of the fair, 
we hazard but little in ascribing to it the wonder- 
ful revolution which gave otir beloved country a 
pes among the nations of the earth, and secured 
to Americans that INDEPENDENCE which 


constitutes at once their glory and their happiness. 


Its stars wore the brilliance by warriors given, 
Its stripes were the meteor-lightnings of air! 
Young Warren on Bunker's green summit up- 

rear’d it, 
And, dying, his eyes on its triumph did rest : 





Hail ! tent of the patriot or shroud of his breast! 


O’er hills and down vallies the death canton 
thunder’d— 
Peace wept, but her tears were absorb’d by the 
flame ; 
While legions untried, at eagh victory wonder'd— 
’Twas freedom or death—'twas oblivion or 
fame ! 
The war-horse, all spirit, with neck fiercely arch- 
ing, 
Dash'd thro’ the broad river—late bloodless and 
clear ; 
How trembled the earth, to the cheerful quick 
marching, & 
Of those who but recent pursued the wild deer! 





But long was the struggle, till, weary and weeping, 
Fair Liberty sought, with a resolute band, 
A mountain, where calmly an infant was sleep- 
ing— 
He woke—grasp’d her sword with his warm 
. little hand! 
She own’d him her saviour! she taught him each 
lesson ? 
That patriots may feel, or that heroes admire ; 





He rallied her squadrons—receiv’d her pure 
&> 
| Then pour’d on those tyrants—a deluge of fire ! 
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When storms have exhausted their force on the 
ocean, 
Light breezes play over, tho’ waters are still ; 
Thus, fathers and mothers! when hush’d war’s 
commotion, 
Wild, wild was your joy on each far-sloping 
hill ! 

But brightly to heaven your Washington fleeted— 
He rose on the sighs of the nation he say'd - 
Compatriots and foemen this requiem repeated— 

“His glory shall flourish ‘till Time is enslay’d!" 


The world’s as one bosom that soldier deploring, 
His ashes are strew’d on the heart beating 
there ; 
And while his broad legacy-standard is soaring, 
Those relics will dry ev'ry tear of despair ! 
Yes! Washington—hero immortal and glorious, 
Our country reveres thee, till gratitude dies ; 


_ That she may be happy—in virtue victorious— 


O point to her charter—O teach from the 
skies ! 
S. or New-Jersey. 


| July 4th, 1819. 


LS 
MARRIED, 


On Wednesday afternoon, the 23d inst. P. 
Dickie, of Aberdeen, Scotland, to Miss Susan 


| Perry, of this city. 


At the seat of Colonel G. H. Striker, Blooming- 


; dale, by the Rev. Dr. Gunn, Captain Thomas 
. Bennett, to Miss Nancy Howland, of New Bed- 
| ford. 


A standard-sheet rent from the robes floating |! 


On the 30th of April last, by the Rev Mr. 
Bork, Mr. John Dixon, to Mrs. Ann Bushfield. 








DIED, 
On Thursday, the 24th inst. Mrs. Eleanor Phe- 


nix, relict of Mr. Phillip Phoenix, in the 73d 
Sons, fathers, and brothers, in ecstacy cheer’dit— || . P , 73d year 


of her age. 

Suddenly, on Friday, the 25th inst. at Hurl- 
gate, in the 24th year of her age, Elizabeth Stough- 
ton Gracie, wife of William Gracie, and daughter 
of Oliver Wolcott. 

On Friday, the 26th inst..of a lingering illness, 
which she bore with exemplary and Christian re- 
signation, Mrs. Eliza Van De Venter, wife of 
Major C. Van De Venter. 

At Greenwich, on the 26th inst, of a lingering 
illness, Mrs. Williampie Brombush, aged 35 years 
and 3 months. ; 

On Monday last, Mr. Christopher Went, starch 
manufacturer, in the 66th year of his age. 

On Monday last, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which he bore with Christian fortitude, Ro- 
bert M‘Farland. 

On Tuesday morning, of a lingering illness, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude, Mrs. 
Mary Adams, consort of John Adams, in the 33d 

ryear of her age. 

At Richmond, (Va.) Dr. Wm. P. Jones, physi- 
cian to the public guard, penitentiary, and poor 
house—a gentleman very much respected in the 
line of his profession, and as a man, beloved as 
well as respected. 


—————————>——~—~————————Ka———E—— 





C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street, 
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